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Editorial Comment 


Why Public Relations? 


EVOTED as we are to the cause of 
efficiency in municipal administration, 
we have consistently argued that there 

is more to successful municipal administra- 
tion.than operating efficiency and economy. 
We have pointed to the need for public re- 
porting to arouse public interest in city affairs 
and to inform citizens of the policies and ac- 
complishments of their city government. We 
have stressed the importance of “humaniz- 
ing” local government, of adding the warmth 
of human values to the coldness of dollars 
and cents calculations. We have urged that 
citizens be encouraged to take an active 
rather than a passive part in their own gov- 
ernment as a guarantee that democracy will 
not be reduced to an oligarchy of bureau- 
crats. In all of these warnings and recom- 
mendations the central theme has been the 
need for a closer, more mutually sympathetic 
and understanding relationship between the 
public and its municipal servants. In short, 
we have been pleading the cause of public 
relations in the broadest sense. 

What is the case for a program designed 
to improve municipal public relations? Why 
have we been so concerned about this “‘frill”’ 


of municipal administration? Here, in brief, 
are a few of the most significant points. 

1. The trends in municipal government 
and administration during the past century 
or so have produced a breach between the 
public and its local governments. In the 
early years of our municipal history local 
government was literally “government by 
the people,” within the limitations of a re- 
stricted suffrage. Not only were citizens 
intimately acquainted with questions of leg- 
islation, but even the administrative func- 
tions of city government were performed 
largely by laymen. But the picture has 
been changed quite completely. Increases 
in population, concentration in urban areas, 
and the extension of the voting franchise 
have produced an electorate too unwieldy 
for direct action, even in legislative affairs. 
At the same time, the increasing volume and 
complexity of administrative functions de- 
manded the replacement of laymen by a body 
of “experts” and career men. The resulting 
breach is a vital weakness in our democratic 
structure. Improved relations between the 
municipal governments and the public are 
necessary, therefore, if we are to safeguard 
our form of government. 
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2. Good public relations are essential to 
administrative efficiency itself. Experience 
of administrators in business and government 
alike has proved that an efficient administra- 
tion requires more than good organization, 
modern machinery and methods, and care- 
fully selected personnel. No organization 
can realize its highest potential efficiency 
if it lacks a high morale, or esprit de corps. 
One of the foundations for a high morale is 
prestige. Employees do not give their best 
if they do not feel a pride in their work and 
if their employment is not respected by the 
public. An unsympathetic or hostile public 
attitude toward municipal governments and 
employees is therefore a blow at administra- 
tive effectiveness, and the case for improved 
public relations is allied to the cause of 
efficiency. 

3. One of the outstanding features of 
the growth of municipal functions has been 
the increased emphasis upon regulatory ac- 
tivities. In traffic control, public health, plan- 
ning and zoning, and other fields, regulations 
governing the activities and behavior of citi- 
zens are increasing in number. This trend 
has emphasized the need for cordial relations 
between local governments and citizens, for 
regulation — in a democracy at least — re- 
quires the positive co-operation of those who 
are regulated. Our national experience with 
prohibition offers ample proof that without 
popular support regulation is doomed to 
failure. 

In view of this very real and urgent need, 
we are pleased to announce the series of 
articles on municipal public relations start- 
ing in this issue of PuBLic MANAGEMENT. 
The author, a member of our own staff, has 
been collecting and digesting information 
and ideas on this subject for several years. 
Much has been written on special phases of 
the subject, but here is the first attempt to 
outline the nature and content of a com- 
prehensive public relations program for mu- 
nicipal governments. We are confident that 
our readers will find Mr. Woolpert’s ideas 
and suggestions interesting, and we hope they 
may result in positive action by city officials. 


They Don’t Stay Trained 


| Be most men, we make a fortnightly 
visit to our favorite barber for a single 

purpose—to have our locks shorn in 
the interests of comfort, appearance, and 
family peace. Any conversation that may 
accompany this simple rite is almost certain 
to deal with such sure-fire topics as national 
politics, the relative merits of the Cubs and 
White Sox, or the vagaries of Chicago 
weather. It was a novel and somewhat star- 
tling experience, therefore, to return from 
our last tonsorial treatment with a new 
idea—or at least a new slant—on a problem 
of municipal administration. 

It all started when we casually inquired 
about the new certificate that was adorning 
the barber’s mirror. He informed us that the 
certificate was evidence that he had just com- 
pleted a “post graduate” course in barber- 
ing requiring two hours every Monday night 
for six months. Now our barber is no neo- 
phyte; he has been practicing his art for 
years and has been so satisfactory that we 
go several miles across town to patronize 
his shop. It was a distinct surprise, therefore, 
to learn that his original training in barber’s 
college and his years of practice were not 
enough. 

This little incident called to mind 
another recent occasion, when our appoint- 
ment with the dentist was postponed be- 
cause he was out of town taking a short 
course in some new phase of dentistry. We 
later learned that he made it a practice to 
return once a year to the school from which 
he had graduated in order to keep abreast of 
new developments in his profession. Our doc- 
tor, too, occasionally takes a short course to 
bring his original training up to date. 

It seems to us that local officials have a 
lesson to learn from the barber, the dentist, 
and the doctor. It is not enough to have been 
trained or to supplement that original train- 
ing with years of practical experience. Com- 
petence in any field of endeavor — whether 
it be cutting hair or directing the activities 
of a modern city — requires continuous 
training and retraining. 
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Municipal Public Relations 


|. The Meaning and Scope of Public Relations 


By ELTON D. WOOLPERT * 
Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


This article, the first of a series, outlines the steps involved 
in establishing a comprehensive public relations program. 


UBLIC relations is a term that is much 

more widely used than understood. On 

every hand tribute is paid to the in- 
tangible but omnipotent force of public 
opinion and to the need for “good public 
relations.”’ Large corporations—both public 
and private—have suddenly become aware of 
this new force, and the new profession of 
“public relations counsel” has come into be- 
ing. But despite this new awareness there is 
very little understanding or agreement as to 
the meaning and content of public relations, 
and the public relations counsel is regarded 
with mixed awe and suspicion as the master 
of some mystic charms. At the very outset 
of this discussion of municipal public rela- 
tions, therefore, it is necessary to deal with 
definitions, to penetrate the mystery and 
legend surrounding public relations. 


PuBLic RELATIONS DEFINED 


What is the meaning of public relations? 
The simplest definition is also the broadest, 
for public relations as applied to government 
is no less than the sum total of all the con- 
tacts, attitudes, impressions, and opinions 
that constitute the relationships between the 
public and its government. For present pur- 
poses, however, this definition needs to be 
refined. 


Part of the confusion surrounding the term 
“public relations” is due to its use to de- 
scribe both cause and effect. That is, it is 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Woolpert, A. B., 1932, 
University of California at Los Angeles, was a 
teaching assistant at the University of California 
(Berkeley) 1932-33; and research assistant in 
public administration at the University of Chi- 
cago, 1933-35. He was research assistant to 
Leonard D. White, member of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, in Washington, D. C., 
1934-35. 


applied both to the relationship between the 
government and the public and to the factors 
affecting the relationship. To avoid this con- 
fusion in this series of articles, the term 
“public relations” will be used only to refer 
to the relationship, and other terms—e.g., 
public relations program or public relations 
activities—will be employed to refer to pol- 
icies and activities which are designed to 
improve that relationship. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND PUBLICITY 


The concept of public relations will be 
further clarified by distinguishing between 
a public relations program and publicity. 
One of the most popular distortions of the 
concept of public relations is to think of the 
program as consisting largely of high-pres- 
sure publicity and ballyhoo. Expressed in 
personal terms the public relations counsel 
is often regarded as merely a high-salaried 
press agent. The distinction lies in the scope 
of the two terms. A public relations program 
is concerned with the shaping of policies and 
practices which, if sincerely effected and 
made known to the public, will result in 
good will. The late Ivy Lee, one of the pi- 
oneers in the public relations field, empha- 
sized this point when he said that by far the 
most important consideration of any institu- 
tion should be not what it said about itself, 
nor even what other people said about it, but 
what it did, and that when an institution set 
about to make its policy accord with public 
sentiment its public relations work was real. 
Publicity, then, is merely one of the media 
through which the policies and activities of 
an institution are presented to the public. 
This is an important point, for many mu- 
nicipal officials have mistakenly thought they 
were carrying on a public relations program 
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when they were only preparing and releasing 
publicity and reports. Publicity is an impor- 
tant part of the program, but it is only one 
part. 
OBJECTIVES OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROGRAM 

The objective of a public relations pro- 
gram is to improve the relationship between 
the city government and the public. But 
what does this mean? The most obvious ex- 
planation, and the one that is commonly 
accepted, is that good public relations exist 
when the public attitude toward the city gov- 
ernment is one of confidence, respect, and 
approval. Up to a certain point this is true, 
but it is not the whole truth. Two important 
qualifications need to be attached to this 
statement of objectives. 

First of all, public relations embraces a 
two-way relationship, and the program which 
seeks to improve that relationship must of 
necessity concern itself with the attitudes 
and actions of both parties. No public rela- 
tions program can be entirely successful if it 
succeeds in securing favorable public atti- 
tudes toward the government without also 
fostering among public officials an attitude of 
respect and good will toward the public. Such 
an official attitude is necessary both as a 
means and as an end. It is a means in that 
it is itself a strong appeal for public confi- 
dence and approval. A government that 
shows no respect or friendliness toward the 
public is seldom rewarded with public sup- 
port. As an end, a favorable official attitude 
toward the public is essential in any demo- 
cratic form of government, for a govern- 
ment that is contemptuous of and _ unre- 
sponsive toward the public is by its nature 
undemocratic. 

This analysis of the objectives of a public 
relations program must also concern itself 
with methods and means of achieving these 
objectives. Even if it is agreed that the 
objective is to secure a relationship based 
upon mutual respect, confidence, and good 
will, it does not necessarily follow that every 
action or device that may produce favorable 
attitudes may properly be included in a pub- 
lic relations program. This caution applies 
particularly, of course, to means of securing 


| September 


public good will toward government. It 
must be admitted that public support and 
approval can be —and often have been — 
obtained by trickery and_ sleight-of-hand 
methods. Specious arguments, false informa- 
tion, and “glad-hander”’ tactics have so often 
achieved popular favor—at least temporarily 

-that these methods are commonly thought 
to be the substance of a public relations 
program. Fortunately this is not true. Good 
public relations can be fairly earned by prac- 
tices which are in themselves worthwhile and 
need no apology. It is with such means that 
the program to be outlined in this series will 
be concerned. 


THE Score or PuBLic RELATIONS 


Since public relations has been defined as 
the sum total of all the relationships between 
city government and members of the public, 
and since the principal objective of a public 
relations program is to improve those rela- 
tionships, the program must obviously be 
broad enough in its scope to embrace all of 
the factors affecting the relationship. What 
are these factors? In the first place, the pol- 
icies of the city government—as expressed 
in ordinances, resolutions, regulations, and 
orders — are important. Certainly no city 
government can expect to have satisfactory 
public relations if its policies do not meet 
with public approval. Secondly, the com- 
petence and efficiency of the city adminis- 
tration directly affect public relations. The 
public cannot be expected to react favorably 
to a city government that does not carry out 
its policies in an efficient and economical 
manner. This factor of competence needs, 
of course, to be broken down into a number 
of component elements—personnel, organiza- 
tion, equipment, etc. 

At first glance it might appear that these 
two factors are so predominantly important 
as to reduce other considerations to triviality. 
Surely, it may be argued, any c‘ty gov- 
ernment that adopts policies that are both 
wise and in accord with public opinion 
and that administers these policies efficiently 
and economically will have good public rela- 
tions. These factors are basic, and it would 
be a sad commentary on democratic govern- 
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1939 | MEANING AND SCOPE 
ment if they were not heavily weighted in 
the public’s appraisal of its local government. 
But they are far from being the only impor- 
tant factors. 

Both of these factors of policy and com- 
petence need to be supplemented by a third 
—public knowledge and understanding of 
city government activities. Even the wisest 
policies and the most efficient administration 
will fail to produce good public relations if 
the citizens do not know about them. Public 
reporting and publicity are therefore essen- 
tial elements in the public relations program. 
Although they are not sufficient in them- 
selves to produce an enlightened public opin- 
ion, they are steps in the right direction. 

In addition, there are a number of factors 
which, although they may seem to be of 
minor importance individually, have a very 
important aggregate effect on public rela- 
tions. It is not necessary to refer to authori- 
ties in psychology or psychiatry to prove 
that such “little things” as courtesy, appear- 


ance, convenience, etc., are important factors 


in any human relationship. Anyone who 
claims to be at all familiar with “human 
nature’ has found this so. Merchants have 
long found it good business to recognize 
these factors. Attractive surroundings, cour- 
teous and personable clerks and salesmen, 
free parking space, liberal exchange regula- 
tions, free delivery—all of these factors 
affect the buying habits of the public. The 
“super-service’ of our modern gasoline sta- 
tions is another illustration of the fact that 
the public judges people and institutions by 
these factors of personal consideration and 
service. 

The public relations of a city must there- 
fore be broad enough to embrace at least 
some of these factors. Personal contacts 
between citizens and public servants are a 
factor of prime importance in public rela- 
tions. This applies both to face-to-face con- 
tacts and to indirect contacts through the 
media of correspondence and the telephone. 
Physical appearances are also important, and 
this includes the appearance of public build- 
ings, property, and equipment as well as the 
appearance of public employees themselves. 
And finally we may list procedures as a 
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factor affecting public relations—i.e., pro- 
cedures which directly involve the citizen, 
such as those for tax payment, applications, 
etc. 


LIMITATIONS ON PROGRAM 


Although it has been emphasized that the 
policies and the administrative efficiency of 
the city government are important elements 
in the program, neither of these factors will 
be given any special attention in this series 
of articles. 

The reason for omitting a discussion of 
policies is twofold: in the first place it would 
be impossible here to prescribe any set of 
policies that would conform to public opinion 
in all communities; political beliefs and 
standards of behavior vary too greatly. In 
the second place these articles approach the 
public relations problem from the point of 
view of administrative officials. This does 
not eliminate all policy considerations, for 
administrative officials do have a part in 
policy formulation and in the application of 
policies to particular situations. It does 
mean, however, that the following sugges- 
tions for a public relations program will not 
be concerned with major questions of public 
policy as such. Nor will any attempt be 
made to suggest standards for administrative 
efficiency in the technical sense. To do so 
would be to broaden this discussion beyond 
all reason; furthermore there is already con- 
siderable literature on the various phases of 
technical performance. 

In view of what has been said regarding 
the ethical means by which good public rela- 
tions may be obtained, the limitation of this 
program to what are commonly regarded as 
minor factors may be challenged. The ac- 
cusation may be made that this emphasis 
evades and obscures the important factors. 
For those who are especially sensitive to 
these ethical considerations, it may be 
pointed out that a government that concerns 
itself only with basic policies and efficiency 
falls short of providing the service which 
the people demand and have a right to 
expect. Efficiency does not preclude public 
convenience. Human values are no less real 
than material values. Competence is not 
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impaired by courtesy. Furthermore, lack of 
attention to these minor factors may itself 
distort and prejudice public opinion and 
attitudes. A government that deserves good 
public relations on the basis of its policies 
and operating efficiency may incur public 
disfavor because it neglects the other factors. 
In short, there need be no conflict between 
these several factors. They supplement each 
other, and all must be brought into balance 
if the city is to secure, and deserve, good 
public relations. The program suggested 
here starts with the assumption that the city 
deserves good, or at least improved, public 
relations on the basis of its present policies 
and operating efficiency. The suggestions 
that follow are directed toward bringing the 
other factors at least up to par. 


FORMULATING A PROGRAM 


Now that public relations has been defined 
and the scope of a public relations program 
has been outlined, it is necessary to analyze 
briefly the several steps involved in formu- 
lating and establishing a comprehensive pro- 
gram. The following steps are suggested as 
a logical sequence: 

1. Appraisal of present relationship be- 
tween the city government and the public. 
This step may in turn be broken down into 
two principal tasks: first, the identification 
of the several different groups which consti- 
tute the public, and, second, the determina- 
tion of the attitudes of each of these groups 
toward the city government or any of its 
component agencies and, in so far as pos- 
sible, the explanation of these attitudes. 

2. Survey and criticism of present ad- 
ministrative policies, contacts, procedures, 
attitudes, etc., in an attempt to explain pres- 
ent public attitudes. This survey, combined 
with the appraisal described in step 1 above, 
will largely determine the content and im- 
mediate objectives of the public relations 
program. 

3. Revision, adjustment, and improve- 
ment of administrative policies, procedures, 
and attitudes in an attempt to remove causes 
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of friction between officials and citizens and 
to build “good will” for the city. This step 
in the process is, of course, the most impor- 
tant part. 

4. Preparation and release of publicity to 
stimulate popular interest in the city govern- 
ment, to correct popular misconceptions, and 
to acquaint the citizens with the improve- 
ments made during step 3. 

5. Reappraisal of public attitudes to test 
effectiveness of public relations activities. 

6. Constant revision and improvement of 
program to keep up with new situations. 

It should be added that this is the logical 
sequence and not necessarily the chrono- 
logical procedure. In actual practice, several 
of these steps may be carried on simultane- 
ously. Our city governments are going con- 
cerns, and we cannot stop the machinery just 
so that we may follow through the steps of 
our public relations program in one-two- 
three order. For example, we have placed 
publicity last among the logical steps, but 


even those cities with no conscious public, 


relations program have at least some public- 
ity—good or bad. The local press will see to 
that. Now it would be rash to suggest that 
all publicity be throttled until the rest of the 
public relations program has been estab- 
lished. Even so, the logical sequence can be 
reflected in the emphasis that is placed on 
the different steps in the program at different 
times. 


SUMMARY 


Stripped of its misconceptions and _half- 
truths, public relations loses its mystery. 
Those who expect to find in this series the 
revelation of any subtle secrets or any magic 
key to institutional popularity will be sorely 
disappointed. The program that is to be 
suggested in subsequent articles is not based 
upon tricks of showmanship or upon the art 
of propaganda. It offers no easy avenue to 
popularity. Instead, it calls for painstaking 
attention to common, everyday matters. It 
is not an outline for a campaign but a 
program of service. 
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How the New WPA Act Affects Cities 


By EARL D. MALLERY* 


Executive Director, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


Reports from ten cities indicate how the recent changes 
in WPA legislation will increase the local relief burden. 


OST American cities may anticipate 
an immediate and acute increase in 
their relief problem as a result of the 

terms of the new Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation (WPA) Act passed by Congress. 
Provisions in the Act reduce the total annual 
appropriation about one-third as compared 
to 1938, and require a 30-day furlough of 
all who have worked for WPA for 18 con- 
secutive months. The Act also requires ad- 
ministrative readjustment of the wage scales 
and this has already contributed to increas- 
ing the relief problem in many communities. 
Ten representative cities which have sub- 
mitted information for this article report 
that the new act is increasing the local 
relief burden. 

Under the new law the federal work relief 
program again received a new name, Work 
Projects Administration, and to it is appro- 
priated $1,477,000,000, about two-thirds of 
the amount spent in the fiscal year ending 
last July 1. There is also a provision that 
monthly expenditures shall be so controlled 
that this sum shall suffice until June 30, 
1940, without necessity for supplemental 
appropriations. Appropriations of $100,000,- 
000 to the NYA and $143,000,000 to the 
Farm Security Administration, together with 
several minor appropriations, bring the total 
amount available under the Act to over one 
and three-fourths billion dollars. The Con- 
gress made no authorization for grants or 
loans for public works projects, so that no 
additional money is available to cities from 
the PWA. 

Projects permissible under the new WPA 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Mallery was until re- 
cently manager of the Washington Office of 
the American Municipal Association. He has 
been a state representative, state senator, mayor, 
and city manager in Nebraska, and was a mem- 
ber of the Nebraska State Planning Board. 
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are virtually the same as under the old, with 
the exception that there is an absolute pro- 
hibition on all theater projects effective im- 
mediately, on projects sponsored solely by 
WPA effective September 1, and on feder- 
ally sponsored white-collar projects effective 
the same date. There are, however, five 
basic changes in policy in connection with 
locally sponsored projects. 


1. ABANDONMENT OF PREVAILING WAGES 


The former Act provided for payment of 
a “prevailing” wage to skilled workers, which 
was accomplished by limiting the number 
of hours which they worked. Under the new 
Act, this idea is abandoned and all em- 
ployees work 130 hours a month, regardless 
of prevailing wages. Employment is classi- 
fied into five degrees of skill, with variations 
in the pay of each. 

The strike against the 130-hour month 
by skilled workers in a number of cities, 
carried out as a demonstration to assist a 
belated attempt to prevent putting the se- 
curity wage plan into operation, was un- 
successful and resulted in the decision by 
congressional proponents of the prevailing 
wage to abandon efforts to secure amend- 
atory legislation. Commenting on protests 
raised by skilled labor over the elimination 
of the prevailing wage section of last year’s 
act, WPA Commissioner Harrington made 
it plain that he had no recourse but to carry 
out the law. 


2. REVISING WAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


The Act contains instructions to the ad- 
ministration to fix a monthly earning sched- 
ule that will not substantially affect the cur- 
rent national average labor cost of WPA 
workers, but which will eliminate any differ- 
ences between geographical areas which are 
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greater than those justified by differences 
in the cost of living. In accordance with this 
provision, Commissioner Harrington has is- 
sued a new schedule of earnings to become 
effective in September. In general, the new 
schedules will mean increases in WPA wages 
in southern states, while in northern and 
western states the revision will cause re- 
ductions in some wages and no change in 
others. The revisions in the northern and 
western areas are chiefly between types of 
work, so that the average in any one city may 
change in either direction depending on the 
type of employment in that city. However, 
in those cities which had the $60.50 monthly 
wage, which included a discretionary 10 per 
cent increase, a reduction in the average 
wage is to be expected. 

The order provides for three wage regions 
by geographical areas and within these wage 
regions a provision for five classifications of 
workers: professional and technical, skilled, 
intermediate, unskilled “A”, and unskilled 
“B”, Each of the wage regions is broken 
down by counties into four population clas- 
sifications. These provide differentials in 
wages for counties — first, with no town of 
over 5,000 population; second, with the larg- 
est town between 5,000 and 25,000; third, 
between 25,000 and 100,000; and fourth, 
those in which the largest city has 100,000 
or more population. This will make a total 
of only 60 different wage schedules as against 
the present number of more than 4,000. 

Unskilled WPA rural wages in Region ITT, 
which comprises the southern states, will 
jump from $26 to $35 a month. Unskilled 
wages in this region in cities of 100,000 or 
over will be $50.70 a month as against a 
present schedule of $40. 

In northern and western cities of 100,000 
population and over the unskilled wage rate 
will be $57.20 as against the present schedule 
of either $55 or $60.50 a month. Previous to 
revision under the new law, the base security 
wage for unskilled workers in these cities in 
the North was $55 a month with discretion- 
ary authority given to increase this by 10 
per cent. In a number of cities, including 
New York, Cleveland, and Detroit, this in- 
crease had been granted resulting in an un- 
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skilled wage of $60.50 a month; whereas 
other cities, including Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco, had continued on the 
$55 base level. The new wage schedule 
gives all such cities a WPA unskilled rate of 
$57.20 a month. 

Under the schedule, the average national 
WPA wage has been increased about $2.50 
a month, which is considered by Commis- 
sioner Harrington to be permissible under 
the Act, since he feels that it is not “‘sub- 
stantially” different. The terms of the law 
permitted variations in different geographical 
areas, and by classifying counties by the 
size of the largest city the administration 
has attempted to compensate for the fact 
that there is a greater difference between 
living costs in urban and rural sections of 
some large geographic regions than there is 
between cities in different parts of the 
country. 


3. NEED BASIS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Another of the important new changes is 
the adoption of a stringent test of need for 
certification, and the provision that eligi- 
bility for employment or retention of em- 
ployment shall be determined on a basis of 
relative need. WPA is charged with making 
periodic investigations of its rolls and must 
eliminate those not in actual need; such in- 
vestigations are to be made as frequently as 
once every six months. 

Inasmuch as the distribution of projects 
will be governed more closely than here- 
tofore by the extent of need of individuals 
for aid, and since the complete state situa- 
tion necessarily will be surveyed more closely, 
WPA will have less of the characteristics of 
a work program and more emphasis will be 
placed on relief alone. Hence the certainty 
of the abandoment of practically all projects 
in some localities. In other words, the “needs 
test” will have to be applied even as between 
communities. 


4. EIGHTEEN Montus Work LIMIT 


The Act provides that all persons, except 
veterans, employed continuously for more 
than 18 months must be removed from em- 
ployment. After 30 days have elapsed they 
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are eligible for re-hiring, but they must be 
recertified and their needs determined in 
relation to others certified but not working. 
A complete shakeup of WPA employment 
is in prospect, and with the necessity of re- 
duced WPA rolls and the uncertainty of 
material improvement in_pri- 
vate employment, additional 
local relief demands in some lo- 
calities will be extensive and 
insistent. Estimates of the num- 
ber of persons certified to WPA 
but not employed are as high 
as 900,000. Since WPA rolls 
must be reduced 300,000 by 
September, a maximum of 300,- 
000 persons from the certified 
list now seeking work and those 
to be furloughed may be re-em- 
ployed. The fact that employ- 
ment under WPA by the time 
the recertifications are com- 
pleted will be given to the most 
needy should in a measure lessen the ag- 
gregate demands for, and the burden of, di- 
rect relief. Other effects of the law may 
counteract this benefit in many localities, 
however. 


Ear_ D 


5. LIMITATION ON FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Requirements of the Act having to do with 
sponsors’ contributions and the limitation 
placed on federal funds which may be used 
for materials may effect a sharp reduction in 
the number of projects cities will find it pos- 
sible to sponsor. ‘The maximum federal ex- 
penditure permissible for materials is re- 
duced to $6 per month per person employed, 
as the average in any state for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1940, except that the 
Commissioner may permit increases under 
certain circumstances up to $7. It is pro- 
vided that no funds may be used for the pur- 
chase of construction equipment and ma- 
chinery in any case in which the equipment 
can be rented at reasonable prices, as deter- 
mined by the Commissioner. 

Requirements as to sponsors’ contribu- 
tions are that, on and after January 1, 
1940, in administering the funds appro- 
priated, not less than one-fourth of the total 
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cost of all non-federal projects thereafter 
approved shall be borne by the sponsor. 
Projects now in operation need not be im- 
mediately changed in this respect, and proj- 
ects which will be completed within the 
calendar year will not necessarily be affected 
by this provision. 

There is also a limitation on 
cost of buildings which pro- 
vides that none of the funds 
made available by this joint 
resolution shall be expended on 
the construction of any build- 
ing of which the portion of the 
total estimated cost payable 
from federal funds exceeds 
$52,000. Exceptions are pro- 
vided (a) when the project has 
been approved by the President 
on or prior to July 1, 1939, or 
(b) when an issue of bonds has 
been approved at an election 
held on or prior to such date, 
or (c) when funds for the completion of 
a project have been allocated and irrevocably 
set aside under prior relief appropriation 
acts. This limitation does not apply to any 
other type of construction, such as highway 
work. Just how strictly this limitation will 
be interpreted is uncertain at the present 
time. Under previous programs, a certain 
amount of leniency has been shown toward 
cost limits on building projects. By classi- 
fying separate parts of the building job 
as individual projects, a total cost has been 
made possible under this past practice 
which was higher than would seem to be 
allowed by the law. 

The abandonment of federally sponsored 
white collar projects will make available to 
local governments many persons still eligi- 
ble for employment who are well qualified to 
work efficiently on locally sponsored public 
administration projects. Statistical, survey, 
records, and other such projects, to the ex- 
tent local officials will provide sponsorship, 
will undoubtedly be most acceptable. As 
aids to local planning and administration 
the value of white collar projects, properly 
conceived and supervised, cannot be over- 
emphasized. 





SITUATION IN TEN CITIES 


Information supplied by the city managers 
of ten representative cities on August 20 
indicates that layoffs in accordance with the 
18-month provision averaged between 15 and 
20 per cent of the total WPA workers in 
those cities as of that date. In most of the 
cities this amounts to about one-half of those 
who must be discharged by September 1 to 
comply with the terms of the Act. 

In several of the cities a very large per- 
centage of those laid off had already applied 
for direct relief by August 20. In other 
cities applications were few either because 
the persons were living for a brief period on 
meager savings or on their final pay check, or 
because they knew the city had as yet no 
arrangement for accepting them for direct 
relief. It seems apparent that it is only a 
matter of weeks until many of those fur- 
loughed will have to be supported by local 
relief funds, and those cities which have no 
provision for increasing their rolls by such 
large amounts will have to find some method 
of meeting the need. It is, of course, true 
that the load will be lightened somewhat 
by the assignment of those formerly certi- 
fied but unassigned and also by the re-assign- 
ment after 30 days of those newly fur- 
loughed; but as the appropriation is 30 
per cent smaller than last year, as it must 
be apportioned so as to last for the full year, 
and as the average national wage has been 
increased, the total number on WPA must ul- 
timately be reduced. Because of the pro- 
vision requiring determination of relative 
needs between cities as well as between indi- 
viduals, however, some cities may actually 
gain in the amount of WPA funds available 
in their locality — at the expense of other 
areas where the need for work relief is less. 

The provision for determination of needs, 
when considered with the new wage scales, 
will also have varying effects in varying lo- 
calities. The assignment of WPA workers on 
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a basis of relative individual needs should 
reduce potential local direct relief costs: 
however, in those northern cities where the 
average WPA wage has been reduced, this 
gain will be offset in whole or in part by re- 
quirements for increased supplementation of 
those wages to meet minimum subsistence re- 
quirements. Reductions in direct relief rolls 
may result from forcing those laid off WPA 
to search for jobs in private industry, but it 
is difficult to see the logic of this premise 
unless the lay-offs are accompanied by in- 
creases in private business activity. Several 
relief departments, nevertheless, believe that 
an appreciable share of those laid off will 
not be added to direct relief rolls. There are 
other changes which will be important also. 
The requirement of a 25 per cent local con- 
tribution, together with the new limit on 
WPA contributions of materials, must result 
in either fewer projects or higher cost to the 
city, again increasing local difficulties. Still 
another factor which will contribute to the 
problem is the fact that Congress refused to 
extend the life of the PWA, and employment 
on public works though federal grants-in-aid 
will be reduced as present projects are com- 
pleted. 

Some of the cities surveyed have found the 
problem less acute because they have not 
been so dependent on WPA in the past. On 
the other hand, one large middle western 
city, which has had a ratio of 2 clients on 
WPA to 1 on relief, will suffer severely from 
a reduction in PWA employment, as each 
5 per cent reduction in this federal employ- 
ment means a 10 per cent increase in the 
number needing home relief. This is still 
another factor which varies from city to city 
and makes it impossible to predict specific 
effects for all communities. The survey of 
the ten cities has only one common conclu- 
sion: the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1939 will in some measure increase 
the local relief problem for each of them. 

















Administrative Planning for Disasters 


By RICHARD H. CUSTER! 


Apprentice, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


Cities should prepare a plan for effective co-ordination of all public and 
private facilities to meet any disaster as soon as the emergency occurs. 


O city is immune from the ravages of 
natural forces— wind, water, fire, 
disease, and earthquake. Within the 

past year, unprecedented disasters have taken 
a serious toll of lives and property in com- 
munities from New England to California, 
rudely shattering the belief of public officials 
that “it can’t happen here.” In a typical year 
there occurred in various sections of the 
country 61 fires, 43 floods, and 35 tornadoes, 
all of such severity that local officials were 
forced to call for aid on the American Red 
Cross. These figures reveal that few com- 
munities can afford to neglect developing 
a plan to meet emergencies when they arise. 
“The net results of unplanned protection are 
panic, unnecessary loss of life and property, 
disruption of essential services, and uncoor- 
dinated efforts in the protection of life and 
property and in rehabilitation and relief.”- 
It is the responsibility of municipal adminis- 
trators to see that such results are avoided. 


ORGANIZING FOR DISASTERS 


To be adequately prepared to meet all 
contingencies that arise in time of disaster 
a city government must formulate a broadly 
conceived disaster plan with two basic as- 
pects — resources and action. That phase 


* This article is based in part on information 
supplied by five city managers: James S. Dean, 
Sacramento, California; W. C. Kendrick, Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts; C. W. Koiner, Pasadena, 
California; Claude A. Renshaw, Miami Beach, 
Florida; and John W. Sheedy, New London, 
Connecticut. 

! Eprror’s Note: Mr. Custer, A. B., 1938, Am- 
herst College, is a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; was a research assistant, 
Kalamazoo Bureau of Municipal Research; and 
has been a part-time apprentice, International 
City Managers’ Association, during 1939. 

2H. R. Betters, “The Cities Prepare for Dis- 
aster,” National Municipal Review, XXVII, 408 
(August, 1938). 
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of the plan which deals with resources re- 
quires continuous attention, and consists of 
maintaining up-to-date information on the 
availability of personnel, equipment, and 
services that may be required when an emer- 
gency occurs. That aspect of the plan which 
deals with action consists of the organization 
of authority and a basis for the most effective 
use of resources in particular emergencies. 

In functional terms the disaster plan must 
provide for: (1) the protection of life and 
property, and (2) the supplying of food, 
shelter, clothing, and medical care. The first 
function is generally considered to be the re- 
sponsibility of the local government, and the 
second, of the American Red Cross and kin- 
dred agencies. Therefore, the organization 
of resources and the centralization of author- 
ity in most disaster plans are divided along 
these functional lines, with some sort of co- 
ordinating committee responsible for main- 
taining contact between the two divisions. 
Berkeley’s co-ordination committee consists 
of the mayor, the chairman of the local Red 
Cross chapter, the city manager, and a rep- 
resentative of the president of the University 
of California, while Los Angeles has a 
“Major Disaster Emergency Council” that 
includes leading citizens as well as city and 
Red Cross officials. The work of these com- 
mittees or councils will consist of the co- 
ordination and supervision of various units 
assisting in disaster administration, general 
planning, control of publicity, management 
of finances, and assignment of personnel dur- 
ing an emergency. Responsibility for the 
performance of specific duties is delegated to 
subcommittees made up of appropriate city 
officials and representatives of appropriate 
organizations. 

In constructing its disaster plan, a city 
should confer with local Red Cross officials 
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and representatives of other groups which 
would be called upon in time of emergency, 
and should secure the passage of an ordi- 
nance establishing the plan. Mimeographed 
or printed copies of the plan, including an or- 
ganization chart, a list of the addresses and 
telephones of key officials or organizations in 
the plan, and a list of available equipment 
and personnel, should be distributed to all 
who would participate in case of disaster. 
Periodic rehearsals of the plan are desirable.* 


CONTENT OF THE DISASTER PLAN 


To provide the content of its plan for the 
protection of life and property, the city 
should survey its available resources, make 
arrangements for supplementing its resources 
when necessary, and formulate a plan for 
utilizing those resources (a) when the dis- 
aster is approaching, (b) during the course 
of the emergency, and (c) after the force of 
the disaster has ceased. 


A. When the Disaster Is Approaching 


The city should know how it may learn of 
the course and intensity of a rising storm or 
flood. Information on storms is available 
from the United States Coast Guard, from 
the branch stations of the United States 
Weather Bureau in larger cities, and through 
the latter’s telegraphic subscription service 
in smaller cities. The Weather Bureau also 
gives information on the rate of rise of flood 
waters. From the course of a windstorm or 
from the rate of rise of flood waters, the city 
should be able to determine which sections 
will be affected. 

Another part of the disaster plan that is 
of importance in the face of approaching 
disaster is provision for authority to declare 
the existence of emergency. In Pasadena the 
existence of an emergency is declared by the 
city council if it is in session, otherwise by 
the city manager, while in Miami Beach 


3 For further information on municipal plan- 
ning for disasters see (1) articles by Winston 
W. Crouch and Fred K. Hoehler in Pustic 
MANAGEMENT for March, 1937; (2) Municipal 
and County Disaster Preparedness Plans. League 
of California Municipalities, 1937. 17pp.; (3) 
Report of the Law and Order Division to the 
Major Disaster Emergency Council. Los Angeles 
Police Department, 1935. 97pp. 
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the city manager is given authority, by 
charter and special ordinances, to declare 
when an emergency exists. The ordinance 
establishing a disaster plan should define 
what constitutes an emergency or provide 
definitely for the declaration that an emer- 
gency exists. 

If the approaching disaster appears to be 
serious enough to warrant the declaration of 
an emergency, the city must know how it 
will inform the citizens to that effect without 
creating panic, and should be able to tell 
them what to do in order to minimize the 
danger to themselves and their property. A 
prearranged signal independent of equip- 
ment that may be rendered useless is desir- 
able for warning of impending disaster. One 
city uses a large siren, others depend on the 
radio. Care should be taken that warnings 
issued by the city do not conflict with those 
of the Coast Guard or Weather Bureau. 
If the warning signal is not to incite panic, 
the disaster plan must provide for instruct- 
ing citizens as to a course of action for 
their own protection. If radio facilities are 
available, these may be used. If they are 
not, mimeographed or printed instructions 
should be distributed by Boy Scout troops 
or other groups which can be quickly mobil- 
ized. 

The personnel and equipment available for 
the distribution of instructions must be 
known in advance. The content of the in- 
structions will, of course, vary with the 
nature and apparent extent of the coming 
disaster. In any case, the protection of life 
is the primary consideration, so that evacu- 
ation of threatened areas should be ordered, 
all dangerous roads should be cleared, 
children in school buildings should be forced 
to remain or moved to safer buildings, and 
any congregation of people in areas likely to 
be endangered should be warned to move. 
The ability to give instructions that will be 
effective in protecting life depends on ad- 
vance knowledge of resources at the city’s 
disposal. The San Diego disaster plan, for 
example, classifies all schools, office build- 
ings, apartments, churches, theatres, hotels, 
and hospitals according to their safety in 
times of disaster. 
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A great deal can also be done, before a 
disaster strikes, to place equipment and per- 
sonnel where they will be most useful during 
the course of the disaster. Thus, fire appa- 
ratus should be moved to the section of the 
city where serious fires are most likely to 
occur, saws and other tools 
should be placed where they 
will be readily accessible, and 
machinery for clearing high- 
ways distributed strategically 
through the city. Precautions 
should be taken against the ces- 
sation of essential services. In 
several Ohio Valley cities, the 
city officials instructed citizens 
to fill their bath tubs and all 
available containers with water 
before a rising flood put the 
local pumping facilities out of 
operation. 

These are some of the as- 
pects of resources and action 
with which a city must concern itself even 
before a disaster strikes. Still more extensive 
planning must be made if the disaster plan 
is to be adequate for handling all contingen- 
cies during the course of the disaster and 
after its force has been spent. 

B. During the Disaster 

The protection of life and property dur- 
ing an emergency will be divided chiefly 
into activities relating to policing and res- 
cue, fire fighting, condemnation, sanitation 
and health, and the provision of essential 
utility services. 

Accordingly the disaster plan must in- 
clude, in the first place, an account of 
police and rescue resources and a plan for 
mobilizing and directing these resources. Es- 
pecially important is information on the 
availability of personnel reinforcements for 
police and rescue work. Such reinforcements 
are to be found in police departments of 
neighboring cities, the county sheriff’s office, 
the State Highway patrol, the United States 
Army and Navy, the Marine Corps, the 
Coast Guard, the National Guard, the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, the Amer- 
ican Legion, and similar organizations. The 
availability of necessary equipment, such as 
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first aid materials, special badges, boats and 
trucks, should also be known. The effective 
use of these resources requires that each 
member of the local police department know 
what he will be expected to do in time of 
emergency, and that a central authority 
be created for co-ordinating the 
work of any personnel rein- 
forcements that may be called. 

The scope of the fire fighting 
function in the disaster plan is 
well illustrated in a report of 
the Los Angeles Major Disaster 
Emergency Council: “This de- 
partment is especially organized 
for emergency work. Every 
man is trained for instant ac- 
tion. All those off duty will re- 
port immediately to the nearest 
fire station. A survey has been 
made of all private water sup- 
plies, wells, cisterns, tanks, 
swimming pools, etc., private 
fire fighting equipment, and equipment of 
all neighboring towns and cities. Agreements 
have been entered into whereby they help 
us and we help them in time of disaster. 
All explosives have been checked and lo- 
cations noted for use of the demolition squad 
and that caution may be exercised. They 
have obtained maps, plans, etc. from the 
public utilities handling gas, ammonia, elec- 
tricity, and have listed all oils and chemi- 
cals.” 

The condemnation of buildings during the 
disaster should be the responsibility of the 
inspection forces of the city and will depend 
for its effectiveness on the survey and classi- 
fication of structures previously mentioned. 
Resources relative to health and sanitation, 
of which the city should have knowledge. 
include the location of hospitals, drug and 
serum supplies, a master list of local phy- 
sicians, surgeons, and nurses, and the avail- 
ability of services from the state health 
department and the United States Public 
Health Service. As the Red Cross handles 
a large part of the health and medical ac- 
tivities, the city should turn its attention 
more especially to the examination of food, 
milk, and water, to orders for vaccination 
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and quarantine, and to burial of the dead. 
The public works department should also 
know how it can dispose of refuse and sewage 
when ordinary methods cannot be used. 

Although less directly concerned with the 
protection of life and property than most 
of these activities, the provision of essen- 
tial utility services is nevertheless an im- 
portant aspect of the disaster plan, since 
it includes not only water, gas, and elec- 
tricity, but also transportation and com- 
munication. In order to be able to maintain 
water service for consumption and for fire 
fighting purposes, the city should know its 
emergency pumping facilities and the quan- 
tity of extra pipe equipment it has on hand. 
San Francisco has made arrangements with a 
large pipe fabricating company for the use 
of welding equipment and shop facilities in 
an emergency, maintains a portable chlori- 
nating machine, and has plotted the location 
of all pipes, valves, connections, and pressure 
zones on small maps that are bound together 
in book form. For the maintenance of gas 
and electric power, the disaster plan should 
be designed to facilitate the speedy repair of 
broken lines, and to provide substitute 
sources of heat, light, and power in case the 
utility plants should be completely put out 
of action. 

Planning for transportation during a dis- 
aster will involve study of publicly owned 
vehicles and trucks, arrangements for press- 
ing private taxis, trucks, and busses into 
service, knowledge of the availability of 
airplane, boat, and special railroad transpor- 
tation, and a course of action for clearing 
debris from main arteries of traffic in order 
to enable speedy movement between different 
sections of the city. Communication between 
authorities and from authorities to citizens 
is essential during an emergency, so the 
disaster plan must provide for the main- 
tenance of communication. This will involve 
arrangements with local radio stations, the 
marshaling of amateur radio owners, co-opera- 
tion with the local telephone and telegraph 
offices, and the mobilization of a corps of 
messengers for the distribution of printed 
instructions. A pledge of co-operation from 
the local newspapers is desirable. For com- 
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munication with other communities, Miami 
Beach, Florida, maintains 12 two-way radio 
sets located within and near the city. 

Some disaster plans make provision for 
recreational activities to be carried on in 
refugee camps during the disaster. This is 
a good means of maintaining morale and 
preventing citizens from interfering with 
the work being carried on in the stricken 
areas, and is clearly a function of local gov- 
ernment agencies. 


C. After the Disaster 


After the intensity of the disaster has 
subsided, it becomes the task of the city to 
demobilize the personnel reinforcements 
called in during: the disaster, to salvage un- 
claimed property, to restore services, and 
to remove debris. A plan for the city’s role 
in rehabilitation will involve essentially an 
expansion of ordinary governmental ac- 
tivities, with the inspection and public works 
functions being of prime importance. The 
purchasing department should be prepared 
for prompt action in obtaining the necessary 
supplies for repair work, and the city should 
know what special labor resources, such as 
the WPA, CCC, and names furnished by 
the local and state personnel and employment 
agencies, are available for clean-up work. 

The suggestions made here as to the con- 
tent of a disaster plan apply only to the 
city’s part in organizing for disaster. The 
supplying of food, shelter, clothing, and 
medical aid, and the _ rehabilitation of 
families are properly the functions of the 
Red Cross, which has standard plans for 
handling these responsibilities. Naturally, 
close co-operation between city and Red 
Cross officials is essential. 


LEGAL AND FINANCIAL ASPECTS 


Most disaster plans are established by 
city ordinance or resolution, which legally 
can affect only the departments and em- 
ployees of the city. However, the plan is de- 
signed to co-ordinate the efforts of every or- 
ganization and agency in the community, 
and must therefore allow for flexibility in 
its application. The Pasadena ordinance 
provides that: “When, in the opinion of the 
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city manager, any provision of the disaster 
preparedness plan herein contained shall be 
insufficient to meet any phase of the emer- 
gency it shall be his duty to dispose the 
forces at his command, in such manner, re- 
gardless of the provisions herein contained, 
that, in his opinion, will best serve the pub- 
lic need . . . ” A number of court cases 
have established certain legal rights of mu- 
nicipalities during emergencies, including 
the rights to destroy private property without 
formal notice when it becomes dangerous to 
health or safety, to direct and control the 
occupation of property, to pass and execute 
ordinances without publication, to fix rents, 
and to buy and sell fuel. When an area 
is placed under martial law, military author- 
ity supplants the power of the civil authority, 
but cooperation between the two, such as 
that illustrated by the so-called “Evansville 
Plan of Martial Law,” is essential. The ex- 
istence of a well-organized city disaster plan 
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will minimize, however, the necessity for the 
exercise of any military authority. 

Other emergency powers vested in munic- 
ipal authorities include making additional 
appropriations without publicity, raising the 
tax rate, or borrowing funds in excess of the 
legal debt limit. One of these measures is 
usually necessary to meet the expenses in- 
curred in times of disaster, although several 
cities have maintained reserve funds for 
emergency purposes. Miami Beach, for ex- 
ample, which is subject to many windstorms, 
carries a reserve fund of approximately 
$200,000 specifically for use in such emer- 
gencies. Cities may also secure loans from 
the Disaster Loan Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


4See L. L. Roberts, “The Evansville Plan of 
Martial Law,” in Municipalities and the Law in 
Action (National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, Washington, D. C., 1938), pp. 115-27. 


New Legislation of Interest to Cities 


By AMBROSE FULLER ! 


Consultant, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


This article summarizes a review of legislation just published by the American Munic- 
ipal Association, based on information submitted by 28 state leagues of municipalities. 


OUR of the 44 regular 1939 state legis- 
lative sessions have not yet been com- 
pleted, and it is still too early to present 
a complete summary of the legislation affect- 
ing municipal interests enacted by all 40 
legislatures. On the other hand, returns are 
available from 28 states. As summarized 
below, these returns give a very good cross- 
section of 1939 municipal legislation. 
Courts and Legal Procedures. Wansas 
established a state bureau of investigation 
under the Attorney General for the collection 


1 Eprtor’s Notre: Mr. Fuller is a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota and a member of 
the bar in Minnesota and Illinois. He has been 
a city manager, a governmental researcher, and 
was on the staff of the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities for nine years. 





and exchange between various local and state 
agencies of information concerning criminals. 
Two other states also made provision for bet- 
ter intra- and inter-state co-operation in 
crime control. Michigan gave permissive au- 
thority to local peace officers to act outside 
their regular jurisdiction in enforcement of 
state laws or in aiding other local officers, 
while Minnesota adopted the uniform extra- 
dition law. 

Finance and Taxation. Several states, 
among them Arkansas, Kansas, and Wash- 
ington, provided for transfer of surplus funds 
of municipal utilities to city general funds. 
Another aid to city general funds is found 
in the exemption from debt limits of airports 
in Illinois, parking facilities in Michigan, 
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hospitals and infirmaries in Oregon, and 
relief in New Jersey. Still another aid is 
the giving of permission to cities to take 
advantage of the terms of the federal Mu- 
nicipal Bankruptcy Act, as was done in 
Colorado, Arkansas, Montana, Texas, and 
Michigan. The last named state also au- 
thorized assessment of garbage, sewer, and 
sewage disposal charges. Michigan also pro- 
vided for tax anticipation borrowing, while 
New York authorized borrowing in anticipa- 
tion of funds to be received from the state. 

On the other hand, tightening of state 
control over local finance was evident. Ala- 
bama created a division of local finance, to 
which local budgets and proposed bond sales 
must be reported, and by which local audits 
are made on request. All powers are ad- 
visory except in case of default of bonds. 
In Minnesota the state public examiner was 
authorized to collect local financial data, to 
prescribe local financial forms, and to make 
installations of systems upon request. North 
Dakota’s tax commissioner was given power 


to require submission of local financial data. — 


In addition, Iowa now requires an annual 
audit of cities and towns under 5,000 popula- 
tion, to be done by an independent auditor, 
and also a similar audit at any time upon 
petition of a certain number of taxpayers. 

Certain states broadened taxing, spending, 
and borrowing powers in other ways. Arkan- 
sas authorized cities to accumulate funds for 
building maintenance, repair, and construc- 
tion, and to issue bonds mortgaging such 
buildings for half their cost. Oregon now 
permits creation of a sinking fund for the 
construction of public improvements or for 
equipment purchases. In Michigan two or 
more governmental subdivisions may now 
join together in providing by lease, or con- 
struction, or otherwise, for buildings or other 
public purposes, and may issue revenue 
bonds for this purpose. North Dakota cities 
may now issue joint bonds for water and 
sewer systems. 

An interesting trend is indicated in action 
by three states to permit spending of public 
funds for promotional purposes. Maine cities 
may now contribute to chambers of com- 
merce, all New Jersey cities may establish 
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local industrial commissions for the promo- 
tion of industry, and Kansas cities under 
40,000 may levy, with the approval of their 
electors, a one-half mill tax outside the tax 
limit for the same purpose. 

Tax Administration. One of the most 
common types of enactments in this field 
called for concessions to delinquent tax- 
payers either in form of reduced penalties 
and interest, and/or special payment plans, 
if payments are made by certain dates. 
Among the states making such concessions 
were Arizona, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and Texas. In other states, in- 
cluding North Dakota and Texas, discounts 
are granted for early payment of current 
taxes. 

Several states made changes in procedures 
for foreclosing and selling delinquent tax 
properties. In Michigan the state will receive 
title to all lands bid in before May, 1938, 
cities may buy lands needed for legal uses, 
and the balance will be disposed of by sale 
with proceeds going to the various tax dis- 
tricts. All parcels unsold by 1943 will be 
turned over to the state conservation de- 
partment. In Missouri, authority was granted 
to collect delinquencies by suit rather than 
by sale of tax certificates, while South 
Dakota cities now may compromise delin- 
quencies resulting from special assessments. 

In a move to increase state revenues, two 
states undertook the taxation of publicly 
owned utilities. Michigan imposed a 3 per 
cent sales tax on municipal utility sales, 
while Minnesota assessed municipal lines 
outside corporate limits at 5 per cent of full 
value for tax purposes. 

Arkansas authorized the entering into con- 
tracts with agencies of the United States for 
the payment of service charges in lieu of 
property taxes on federal property. Other 
intergovernmental arrangements authorized 
include the Texas plan permitting incor- 
porated bodies to contract with the county 
for tax aministration. 

Some of the new tax exemptions granted 
are buildings less than one year old in South 
Dakota, and real property of world war vet- 
erans up to $2,000, as well as all property of 
disabled veterans, in Michigan. 
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Several states have increased local shares 
of state collected taxes and also of state ad- 
ministered funds. In Arkansas the highway 
commission may now maintain city streets 
which are part of state highways. Oklahoma, 
similarly, provided for distribution of 5 per 
cent of the gasoline tax and 15 
per cent of the motor vehicle 
licenses to cities and towns for 
street work. Utau also reallo- 
cated motor vehicle registration 
funds, the cities and counties 
each receiving half, with par- 
ticular grants determined on 
the basis of population, area, 
and road mileage. Kansas coun- 
ties will receive 30 per cent, 
and cities 40 per cent, of the 
cigarette tax. Cities in that 
state will also receive a residue 
of the state sales tax receipts. 
Michigan authorized 60 per cent municipal 
sharing of the severance tax on gas and oil 
produced within the city limits; and North 
Carolina increased the cities’ and counties’ 
share of the intangible tax from 50 per cent 
to 60 per cent. 

Labor Relations. Minnesota and Michigan 
gave powers of mediation to a state board, 
the latter legislation affecting public as well 
as private employees. Minnesota also passed 
legislation directed against sit-down strikes, 
and restricting picketing, as did Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. 

Municipal Powers. In the field of plan- 
ning, business reglations, and zoning, several 
important laws were enacted. Michigan 
brought house trailers and tents used as 
dwellings under the state housing code; and 
also gave home rule cities power to regulate 
billboards. Iowa gave authority to cities 
under 2,000 persons to establish restricted 
residence districts. Kansas gave power to 
cities having zoning ordinances to establish 
a board of appeals. New York now requires 
approval of water and sewage systems for new 
land subdivisions within any village by the 
state health commissioner as a condition prec- 
edent to acceptance of plats for filing by 
the county clerk. New York also passed 
legislation consolidating all its old laws on 
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public housing and slum clearance, authoriz- 
ing, in addition, state borrowing and re-lend- 
ing to local housing authorities in conformity 
with the new constitution. 

New general powers were given to cities in 
many states. In Arkansas, for example, two 
or more municipal corporations 
may now jointly construct and 
operate airports. In Oregon, 
cities may grant perpetual or 
unlimited right of ways for 
power lines to federal agencies. 
In Illinois, municipal heating 
plants and systems may be 
built, and may be financed by 
revenue bonds. As an example 
of a new restriction, local health 
authorities in New York must 
now enforce a new state law 
requiring disinfection of all food 
utensils used in public places. 
Three states, California, Pennsylvania, and 
Utah, passed laws prohibiting the sale of 
fireworks to individuals. 

Attempts to solve the several problems of 
extra-jurisdictional fire protection were wide- 
spread. The states of Illinois, Iowa, Okla- 
homa, West Virginia, Nebraska, and Oregon 
authorized cities to contract for service out- 
side municipal boundaries. Oklahoma also 
defined such service as a governmental func- 
tion, thus protecting firemen against liability 
and also permitting them to be covered by 
workmen’s compensation. North Carolina 
has established a state volunteer fire depart- 
ment to protect the personnel of organized 
fire departments in the state against liabil- 
ity in responding to calls from outside the 
city limits. Firemen in cities that elect to 
come under the act will be acting as state 
employees when fighting fires outside the 
city limits. 

Municipal Officers and Employees. The 
states of Illinois, Missouri, and Washington 
increased the terms of certain elective officers 
in certain class cities from two to four years; 
while Minnesota lengthened the term of 
village presidents from one to two years. 
Most important of election law changes is 
the new provision for permanent registration 
in New Mexico. Minnesota enacted two 
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interesting provisions affecting municipal per- 
sonnel administration. Vocational funds of 
the state and federal government may now 
be used in training city employees; and facil- 
ities of the new state department of civil 
service are made available to municipalities 
at cost. New Mexico’s new “Merit Commis- 
sion” is also to aid in local personnel prob- 
lems upon request. New York, likewise, 
passed two important laws affecting local 
civil service. The first requires imposition of 
a fee for taking local examinations. The sec- 
ond permits persons holding competitive 
civil service positions in a _ village or 
town to transfer to a similar position in 
another village or town in the same county, 
subject to commission approval. Other 
changes in this field include Maine’s au- 
thorizing towns to appoint a manager or to 
form a joint arrangement for the same, and 
Michigan’s permitting cities to provide coun- 
sel for policemen and firemen in defense of 
actions for negligence while on official busi- 
ness. 

Pensions and Retirement Funds. Legisla- 
tion on pensions and retirement funds was 
widespread. California and Illinois enacted 
laws providing for municipal systems, as de- 
scribed in the August issue of PuBLic MAN- 
AGEMENT. Florida created a fire relief and 
pension fund in every city with an organized 
fire department certified to insurance com- 
missioners. New York authorized municipal 
employee participation in private group in- 
surance plans, while South Dakota permitted 
cities to enter into insurance contracts for 
the protection and benefit of its employees. 

Public Utilities. Arkansas authorized the 
establishment of waterworks and sale of 
water outside corporate limits. Second class 
cities in that state may create public utility 


boards to operate utilities constructed by 
improvement districts. Florida passed a law 
permitting the formation of electric power 
co-operative districts. In Michigan, water 
charges may be a lien on property if the city 
charter so provides. In the same state, munic- 
ipal bus systems must secure a permit from 
the public service corporation. In Pennsyl- 
vania, however, municipal utilities are ex- 
empted from control by the state commission 
except where they operate outside city 
boundaries. 

Public Works. Texas and Minnesota gave 
their highway departments power to contract 
with cities for the construction and repair of 
city streets which are part of state highways. 
Montana, similarly, gave to counties power 
to use their road machinery in towns under 
4,000 population. Michigan authorized the 
establishment by counties of water and sew- 
age service between cities and villages. 

Motor Vehicles and Traffic. Under a new 
Arkansas law, voters must approve any new 
installation of parking meters. California 
has made parking violation tags legal notice 
of violations, and has made the fact of a 
car being parked illegally prima facie evi- 
dence that the owner parked such car. New 
York state prohibited jury trials for traffic 
violations. The same state prohibits attach- 
ing of handbills or other advertising to a 
windshield or windshield wiper. 

Welfare. Among the many laws on wel- 
fare, some of those of general interest include 
the following. Illinois permits cities under 
100,000 population to levy a tax, if approved 
by referendum, for establishing a public hos- 
pital. Kansas prohibits persons receiving 
public assistance from soliciting alms. New 
Jersey provides for the state’s paying 75 per 
cent of relief costs. 
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Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 




















FINANCE 


State Assistance to Local Assessors 
WENTY-SEVEN of the states which 
provide for state assistance to local 

assessors of property taxes make legal pro- 
vision for periodic meetings with these offi- 
cials. State supervision and cooperation is 
based on the theory that it promotes uni- 
formity and improves techniques. 

In 18 of the 27 states, according to a sur- 
vey made by the National Association of 
Assessing Officers, statewide meetings of 
local assessors are mandatory. In nine states 
the state agency has the option of calling 
sessions. In a few of the remaining states, 
although no provision for meetings is found 
in the law, tax commissions frequently as- 
semble the local assessors for conference and 
instruction. 

Attendance of the local assessors at meet- 
ings called by the state tax agencies is re- 
quired by law in 10 of the states. In three 
other states the tax commissioners may re- 
quire attendance, but the remaining 14 make 
no demands. In Idaho a penalty of $1,000 is 





“THE Bonn Buyer’s” INDEX ON 
MunlicipaL Bonp YIELDS 
(Twenty Large Cities) 
1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 


% %o % % % 
| 2.78 3.16 262 3.25 3.81 
Feb. ..........246 387 274 311 361 
Mar. ........ 2.80 3.05 2.990 3.04 3.55 
a ame 32 B45 355 227 
May .......... 2.78 3.08 3.09 3.12 3.39 
oo 2.66 3.05 3.04 3.00 3.46 
a 2.66 3.00 3.06 2.99 3.31 
Aug. ....... 267 3.01 294 295 3.25 
Sept. ........ 3.21 288 2.995 2.91 3.34 
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Lowest Yield—2.62%, January 1, 1937 
Highest Yield—5.69%, May 1, 1933 


Source: Weekly Bond Buyer, September 2, 1939 
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possible if a local assessor fails to attend a 
meeting, and in Kentucky the assessing offi- 
cer may be removed from office for non- 
attendance. In most of the states, the survey 
showed the county as footing the assessors’ 
expenses for the meetings. In Colorado the 
state pays the bill, and in Kentucky it is 
shared equally by county and state. 

The 27 states with laws providing for 
meetings include Arkansas and California, 
where legislation was approved this year; 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 


Machine Methods Give Financial Facts 


URRENT information regarding the 

city’s financial condition is immediately 
available from the accounting system in- 
stalled during the past year, in the Schenec- 
tady, New York, finance department by 
Public Administration Service. As adminis- 
tered in Schenectady, the system yields a 
daily financial report upon which every 
transaction of the preceding day has been 
recorded and carried through to its final 
conclusion. Although most cities will not 
need or wish to prepare regularly such a 
report daily, yet a brief description of its 
content will indicate the kinds of informa- 
tion that are available almost momentarily 
from such an accounting installation. 

The principal sections of the report are: 
(1) general fund trial balance divided to 
show general surplus and current budget 
surplus in addition to the usual balance 
sheet items; (2) revenue status of all 
sources of current revenue and receipts 
broken down into 19 classifications; (3) ap- 
propriation and allotment status, showing 
for each department and continuing appro- 
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priation: (a) appropriation, (b) allotments 
to date, (c) expenditures to date, (e) un- 
liquidated encumbrances, (f) allotment bal- 
ance, and (g) appropriation balance; (4) 
cash position by funds, showing previous 
balance receipts, receipts, expenditures, new 
balance, and bank statement; (5) bonds 
outstanding statement, showing changes; 
(6) special assessment and water accounts 
receivable, showing receivables last report, 
increases, day’s collection, and uncollected 
balance; statement of accruals due from 
other governmental units and due to other 
governmental units. 

Compilation of such information on daily 
or other periodic reports not only gives an 
exact picture of the city’s financial status in 
relation to budget estimates and controls 
departmental expenditures within those esti- 
mates, but it also demonstrates that the 
objectives of keeping all accounting pro- 
cedures up to date and complete has been 
accomplished and that any detailed financial 
information on any phase of city work, not 
in the report itself, is available on a mo- 
ment’s notice. When information is so 
available, it is no longer necessary for the 
departments to maintain independent sets 
of books in order to control their expendi- 
tures and balances. The new procedure, by 
providing a copy of all daily postings, gives 
each bureau and department an opportunity 
to make an inspection of entries; if any item 
is charged to the wrong account a correction 
can be made.—Morcan Stronc, assistant 
to City Manager C. A. Harrell, Schenectady, 
New York. 


PERSONNEL 


In-Service Training in San. Diego 


ETTING the stage for an ambitious in- 
service training program, the city of San 
Diego, California, has recently completed 
three preparatory conferences. A Depart- 





mental Managers’ Conference of 14 meet- 
ings and a Superintendents’ and Supervisors’ 
Conference of 10 meetings were conducted 
to survey the major administrative problems 
and the corresponding training needs of the 
city service. Next was a series of 15 meet- 
ings of a teacher training course in which 
departmental managers received instruction 
and practice in conference leadership. It 
is planned that the conference method will 
be employed liberally by the instructors, 
most of whom will be recruited from within 
the service. 

The program will be administered with the 
aid of the division of vocational education 
of the San Diego City Schools and the bureau 
of trade and industrial education of the 
California State Department of Education. 
Financial aid will be forthcoming under the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen Acts. Detailed plans are expected 
to be completed early in September and 
classes are expected to begin later in the 
same month.—Gorpon W. PETERSON, San 
Diego Civil Service Commission. 


Checks Candidates by Fingerprints 
OT content with fingerprinting civil 
service appointees for identification, the 

New York Municipal Civil Service Commis- 

sion is now fingerprinting each job-candidate 

before every part of his examination. Mul- 
tiple fingerprinting makes certain that no 
candidate uses a substitute in any part of his 
test—written, oral, practical, physical, or 
medical—in which he may be weak. The 
candidates for some positions are finger- 
printed as many as five times. Final finger- 
printing takes place on the day of appoint- 
ment. Other jurisdictions which use finger- 
prints to weed out undesirable appointees 
are the city of San Antonio, Texas, San 
Diego County, California, and the Los 
Angeles city school district. 
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News of the Month — 











City Operates Open Air Theatre 


HE newest and one of the finest mu- 

nicipally owned and operated theatres 
in the United States, the outdoor Cain Park 
Theatre of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, has 
just completed a highly successful season. 
The theatre, completed in August, 1938, of- 
fered a varying summer program of music, 
community programs, and both light and 
heavy drama. 

Situated in a wooded ravine (see cover 
of this issue), the 3,300-seat project was 
sponsored from the start by Mayor Frank 
C. Cain who 5 years ago conceived it as a 
recreational and educational center for the 
entire community. Mayor Cain, in 1934, 
had plans and models drawn at his own ex- 
pense in order to sell the council on the 
idea. Work proceeded steadily until com- 
pletion last year, the finances being planned 
to avoid borrowing and to minimize the cost 
to the city. 

Built chiefly by labor provided by the 
Soldiers and Sailors Relief Commission and 
by the WPA, the value of the theatre is 
estimated at $100,000, of which the city 
has contributed only a few thousand dollars 
for materials. Of these materials, some were 
second-hand and already owned by the city, 
the remainder being bought from time to 
time in favorable market conditions. 

The administration of the theatre is under 
the mayor, park committee, and city man- 
ager. The theatre is operated by a director 
appointed by the mayor and city council. At 
present the dramatics instructor of the local 
high school is acting as director. There also 
is a Citizens’ Committee responsible for 
ticket sales, various promotional work, rais- 
ing of a special sponsor fund, and planning 
the free Sunday evening programs. Individ- 
ual event tickets vary from 25 to 40 cents in 
price. Season tickets are sold in books of 
eight tickets for $1.50 or sixteen tickets for 
$2.50 and they are valid for admission to any 
event. 

The program for 1939, which was the 
first full season, continued from June 18 
through August 20. Presentations were held 
every Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
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day. The Sunday programs, known as Com- 
munity Hours, were free and included music 
and a guest speaker. On the other nights, 
varying dramatic and musical programs were 
held. Popular music concert-dances were 
also on the program, making use of the 
stage and terrace for dancing space. A 
morning school of the theatre for students 
over 15 years of age was operated all sum- 
mer, with tuition being paid through the 
giving of assistance on the several produc- 
tions. —H. H. CAnrreLp, city manager, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Food Stamp Plan Operating 
in Five Cities 

HE city of Des Moines, lowa, has 

been selected as the fifth city in which 
the Department of Agriculture’s Surplus 
Commodity Food Order Stamp Plan will be 
tried. Variations of the stamp plan to be 
tried out in Des Moines will be quite similar 
to those already being tested in Dayton, 
Ohio. There will be two methods of distrib- 
uting the surplus foods stamps. One group 
of families at present receiving general relief, 
part of which is in the form of grocery 
orders, will be eligible to receive free blue 
surplus food order stamps to provide for ad- 
ditional food purchases. This group will not 
be required to buy the orange-colored food 
stamps which are provided in other forms 
of the stamp plan. The value of the stamp 
to be given families in this group will be 
determined on the basis of approximately 50 
cents a week for each member of the eligible 
family. The remainder of the eligible fami- 
lies, including WPA workers and also those 
receiving old age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and mother’s pensions, will be given 
the opportunity to buy  orange-colored 
stamps with cash and to receive free blue 
surplus stamps at a ratio of $1.00 worth of 
blue stamps for each $2.00 worth of orange 
stamps bought. The orange stamps provide 
for a continuance of normal food purchases 
by the family and the free blue stamps are 
used to secure especially designated surplus 
food commodities as additions to the family’s 
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food supply. As in other cities, the blue 
stamp may be used only for purchasing those 
foods certified as being surplus commodities, 
but they are purchased through the regular 
retail stores. 

The stamp plan, which was inaugurated 
last May in Rochester, New York, is an 
effort to find a better way to carry out the 
unchanged objective of the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation to take surpluses 
off the market in order to bolster parity 
prices and to get that food into the stomachs 
of the people whose diet, for economic rea- 
sons, is inadequate. Under the former plan, 
food was distributed directly to relief clients 
by the agency giving relief, the food being 
given to it by the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation. Under the new plan, the 
food goes through regular channels thus per- 
mitting additional business for both whole- 
saler and retailer. It is also unnecessary for 
the public agency to set up any special facili- 
ties for handling the surplus food, which has 
been quite a problem in many cities. 

In Des Moines, as in other cities where 
it has been tried, the decision to adopt the 
system has been entirely voluntary. How- 
ever, the success of the stamp plan in 
Rochester, Dayton, Seattle, and Birmingham 
may lead to extending it to many other 
cities. The Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion has been studying the operation of the 
plan and does not desire to extend it too 
broadly until it has been given a good trial. 


City Services Paraded Before Citizens 


"THE city of Columbus, Georgia, re- 

cently sponsored a parade of municipal 
services and equipment to create goodwill 
between the citizens and the city government 
and to inform the people how their tax 
money is translated into services. The 215 
employees in the public works department 
paraded in uniform with their equipment. 
Also 70 policemen, 61 firemen, about 130 
nurses and doctors, and all employees of the 
recreation and health departments were in 
the parade, which included 125 vehicles of 
various descriptions, and some 200 or more 
posters carrying data concerning city govern- 
ment. The Chamber of Commerce invited 
municipal officials and business men in neigh- 
boring cities to be present and, following the 
parade, gave a luncheon to the city officials 
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and visitors. —- MARSHALL Mor ToN, city 
manager, Columbus, Georgia. 


Health and Welfare Costs Average 
$44 Per Capita in 29 Cities 


oe public expenditures for health 
and welfare continued to increase in 
1938, reaching an average per capita figure 
of $44 in the 29 urban areas surveyed by the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. A complete report on 
expenditures in these areas has recently 
been published by the Bureau under the title, 
The Community Welfare Picture in 29 Ur- 
ban Areas. For each of the areas, the report 
classifies the type of expenditure into family 
welfare, care of children, leisure time, hos- 
pital care, other health, and chests and 
councils. The source of the expenditures is 
classified as to the three levels of govern- 
ment, private contributions, income from en- 
dowments, or payments by beneficiaries. 

In addition to city-by-city tabulation, 
there is comparison between individual cities 
and between groups of cities classified both 
by area and by level-of-living as determined 
arbitrarily from four indexes. It is impos- 
sible to cite all of the numerous conclu- 
sions drawn, but some of the most interest- 
ing may be pointed out. 

The federal government paid almost ex- 
actly one-half of the total health and wel- 
fare expenditures for the year, the bulk 
of which was for family welfare and was 
spent by WPA, NYA, and CCC. It is in- 
teresting to note that the percentage of total 
expenditures paid from state and national 
funds increases in proportion as the level-of- 
living decreases. 

The detailed breakdown of family welfare 
and general dependency figures shows that 
the WPA paid an average of 57 per cent of 
this total, but wide discrepancies exist as to 
the share carried by federal funds in par- 
ticular cities. In some cities WPA, NYA, 
and CCC pay over three-fourths of the total, 
in others, only one-third. 

The graphs of total expenditures show 
the highest average per capita expenditures 
in the Middle West, which were 60 per 
cent higher than those in the South. Further- 
more, it was found that those cities having 
the higher levels of living devoted the larg- 
est proportion of their total to family wel- 
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fare activities. No relationship, however, 
could be found between size of city and 
size of expenditure. 

The 29 areas surveyed include cities from 
every region but the Pacific Northwest. 
Detailed study of the report by adminis- 
trators should be valuable in indicating how 
their cities compare with others in all phases 
of the important problem of welfare financ- 


ing. 


City Managers to Hold Twenty-Sixth 
Annual Conference 


A 200 city and county managers 
will meet at Detroit on October 9 to 12 
for the twenty-sixth annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association. 
Highlights of the first day will include an 
address by Mayor Richard W. Reading of 
Detroit and the annual message of the 
president, J. Bryan Miller, city manager of 
Wichita Falls, Texas, and the customary 
“off-the-record” session. The second day’s 
program will be featured by a series of break- 
fast sessions, according to population group- 
ings, at which timely suggestions will be dis- 
cussed by the managers and other invited 
speakers. The main emphasis for the third 
day will be on welfare and relief, personnel 
administration, and current problems in local 
planning administration, which will be led 
by Walter H. Blucher, executive director of 
the American Society of Planning Officials. 
The final day will be given over to a panel 
on management problems participated in by 
all former presidents of the Association in 
attendance. The speaker at the annual ban- 
quet will be Dr. Luther Gulick, director, In- 
stitute of Public Administration, New York 
City. The final luncheon will be held at the 
Dearborn Inn, and the afternoon will be 
given over to a trip through Edison Institute 
in Greenfield Village. 

Other entertainment features include a 
get-acquainted buffet supper on October 8, 
followed by a visit to the broadcast of the 
Ford Sunday Evening Hour. Excursions 
later in the week will be highlighted by a 
sightseeing trip through Detroit and Wind- 
sor, as well as a visit to a large automobile 
factory. 
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Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
Cuiers—San Francisco, California, Septem- 
ber 20-23. Headquarters Manager, Fred 
Shepperd, 24 West 40 Street, New York. 


OCTOBER 


AMERICAN PuBLic Works AssocIATION— 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 9-11. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Frank W. Herring, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
oF Potice—San Francisco, California, Octo- 
ber 9-12. Executive Vice-President, William 
P. Rutledge, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

“INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ Associ- 
ATION — Detroit, Michigan, October 9-12. 
Executive Director, Clarence E. Ridley, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS—San Francisco, California, October 
10-14. Executive Director, Albert W. 
Noonan, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION—San Francisco, California, October 
16-19. Executive Director, Carl H. Chatters, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

Crvit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, October 16-20. Director, G. Lyle 
Belsley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 17-20. 
Executive Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater, 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 


NOVEMBER 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Chicago, November 1-3. Director, Earl D. 
Mallery, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HousING OFr- 
FICIALS—New Orleans, Louisiana, November 
22-24. Executive Director, Coleman Wood- 
bury, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 


AMERICAN PuBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Washington, D. C., December 6-10. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Fred Hoehler, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 

















Recent City Manager Appointments | 











S. H. BoTHWELL 


S. H. Bothwell.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Fort Worth, Texas, on August 1, 
1939. Born at Tyler, Texas, on February 
11, 1890. Education: graduate of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. Experience: city 
engineer, Webster Groves, Missouri, 1915- 
19; city engineer and superintendent of 
public works, Tyler, Texas, 1919-23; city 
manager, Longview, Texas, 1923-28; city 
manager, Sweetwater, Texas, 1928 to time 
of appointment as manager at Fort Worth. 

F. D. Kuchuck. — Appointed city man- 
ager city of Celina, Ohio, on June 1, 1939. 
Born in Martins Ferry, Ohio, on September 
2, 1904. Education: C. E., 1928, Ohio 
Northern University. Experience: assistant 
city engineer, Fostoria, Ohio, 1928-31; dep- 
uty county engineer, 1931-36, and county 
engineer, Mercer County, Ohio, 1936-39. 

Steve Matthews—Appointed city man- 
ager of Borger, Texas, on April 10, 1939. 
Born in Emory, Texas, on October 30, 1912. 
Education: B. A., 1935, and M. S., 1938, 
East Texas State College. Experience: high 
school football coach and teacher of history 
and commercial law, Childress, Texas, 1935- 
38, and at Borger, Texas, 1938 until time of 
appointment as city manager. 

Lawrence F. McClusky. — Appointed 
city manager of Killingly, Connecticut, on 





LAWRENCE F. McCiusky 





F. A. RHODES 


July 1,.1939. Born in Middleboro, Massa- 
chusetts, on February 8, 1908. Education: 
B. S. degree in mechanical engineering, 1929, 
Rhode Island State College; accounting 
courses, International School of Commerce, 
Inc., Chicago. Experience: field engineer, 
New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island, 1929- 
32; newspaperman, Middleboro Gazette, 
1934-39; probation officer, Fourth District 
Court, Middleboro, 1935-39. 

F. A. Rhodes.—Appointed city manager 
of San Diego, California, on June 1, 1939. 
Born in Folsom, California, June 11, 1880. 
Education: Cogswell Polytechnic, San Fran- 
cisco, 1895-98. Experience: city engineer 
and superintendent of streets, 1919-20, man- 
ager of operations, city engineer, and super- 
intendent of streets, 1920-27, and director 
of public works, 1932-39, all in San Diego; 
contractor in San Diego, 1927 to 1932. 

Ralph E. Smyre.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Hickory, North Carolina, on July 6, 
1939. Born in Catawba County, North Car- 
olina, on February 7, 1902. Education: two 
years at Lenoir-Rhyne College. Experience: 
register of deeds, Catawba County (New- 
ton), North Carolina, 1926-28; assistant 
secretary-treasurer, First Building & Loan 
Association, Hickory, 1929-39. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 

















EAL Finance Training Program. Two 

schools for municipal finance officers have 
been conducted under the joint auspices of the 
Utah Municipal League and the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Utah. The basis for 
the schools is the Manual of Accounting pre- 
pared for the Utah League by the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association. In the first school 
19 officials were present. The second school had 
an attendance of 24 for four consecutive nights. 
Similar manuals were written for Missouri, 
South Dakota, Texas, and Ontario. 


Photographing Fires. The town of Braid- 
wood, Illinois, is among those making use of 
the camera to study fire-fighting operations. 
Pictures of the department in action are re- 
viewed after the fires in order to study the 
action of the blaze and the effects of the fire- 
men’s efforts, with the hope of receiving guid- 
ance in fighting similar fires. 


Smoke Tax Replaces Property Tax. The tax 
burden on city and town real estate in New 
Hampshire has been lightened by the institu- 
tion of the new 15 per cent state tobacco prod- 
ucts tax, which replaces the former state tax 
on real property. 


City Utility Helps Fire Department. Because 
of city finances, 23 men in the Omaha, Ne- 
braska, fire department were scheduled for a 
four-month lay-off. This was forestalled in July 
by a donation of $12,000 from the Metropolitan 
Utilities District which operates the municipally- 
owned gas and water works. The gift followed 
an appeal by city officials supported by the 
Chamber of Commerce fire prevention commit- 
tee. Among other factors supporting this course, 

* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 
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it was pointed out that the rescue service which 
the fire department renders in gas cases saves 
the utility the expense of maintaining a like 
service. 


Two More Plan Commissions. Baltimore and 
Chicago have just become the twelfth and thir- 
teenth cities with more than 500,000 population 
to establish city plan commissions. Baltimore 
passed a charter amendment creating a nine 
man board, while Chicago created a 22 man 
board by ordinance. 


Utility Pays City Damages. The city of 
Corning, Iowa, was recently paid over $10,000 
by the local utility company in accordance with 
a judgment of the state supreme court. City 
officials based their suit on the grounds that in- 
junctions and other legal efforts by the com- 
pany to prevent construction of a municipal 
utility plant had not only delayed construction 
until prices for materials were higher, but had 
also deprived the city of operating revenue. 


Airport Held a Nuisance. The city of Los 
Angeles has successfully enjoined the operation 
of a private airport within the city limits. The 
city argued that the rapid growth of the district 
made the 17-year-old airport a public nuisance 
as a result of dust, grease, noise, and other 
annoyances. Among other things, the court held 
that the dust constituted a traffic hazard on 
adjoining roads. 


Fire Hazards in Dance Halls. Many hazard- 
ous conditions in public dance halls in San 
Diego, California, were corrected some months 
ago when the city manager brought together the 
police, health, building, electrical, and fire de- 
partments in making joint inspections of these 
amusement places. The fire department alone 
had tried unsuccessfully to eliminate these con- 
ditions. New dance halls are not given a license 
unless they are approved by the police, building, 
health, and fire departments. 


No Shingle Roofs. The towns of South Ful- 
ton and Madisonville, Tennessee, have adopted 
ordinances prohibiting new wood shingle roofs 
within their corporate limits. This makes a 
total of 83 municipalities (approximately three- 
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fourths of all towns of 1,000 population and 
over in the state) which prohibit wooden shingle 
roofs throughout their entire area. 


Federal Milk Price Fixing. The right of the 
federal government to fix milk prices in the 
New York and Boston areas has been upheld 
by the United States Supreme Court. The court 
held that the price fixing power extends to milk 
produced and sold within one state if it affects 
interstate commerce. 


New Hampshire Research Bureau. A Bureau 
of Government Research, with Lashley G. 
Harvey as executive secretary, has been estab- 
lished at the University of New Hampshire at 
Durham, as the result of demands for extension 
of the services of the University. While the 
main interest of the bureau is research, it will 
act as a clearing house on problems of public 
administration and finance for New Hampshire 
state and local governments, and will be the 
central agency for the interne and in-service 
training programs of the Department of Gov- 
ernment. 


Tax Levy to Advertise City. In San Antonio, 
Texas, the taxpayers have voted approval of a 
charter amendment authorizing a 1/20 mill tax 
levy to finance a national advertising campaign 
to promote the city. A levy of less than 1/30 
mill is expected to produce $50,000 for the first 
year of the campaign. 


Lie Detectors. Two police departments which 
have both recently adopted the use of the poly- 
graph or lie detector are well satisfied with the 
results obtained. The West Virginia state po- 
lice, through its use, recovered in one week 
stolen money surpassing the cost of the instru- 
ment. Toledo, Ohio, with over a year’s experi- 
ence in its use, has found it particularly helpful 
in obtaining and verifying confessions. 


Housing Project Saves City Services. Toledo, 
Ohio, is saving well over $11,000 a year on mu- 
nicipal services to the former slum area now 
accommodating Brand Whitlock Homes, gov- 
ernment low-rent housing project, according to 
an analysis made by the Toledo Housing Au- 
thority which itemized costs for juvenile delin- 
quency, tuberculosis, child welfare, fire and po- 
lice protection, refuse collection and other 
services. 


Parking Penalties with a Punch. Rutland, 
Vermont, means to enforce its automobile park- 
ing rules. City aldermen have ordered the city 
attorney to draft a new set of traffic regula- 
tions, one provision of which fixes the penalty 
for parking violations during the calendar year 
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at $1 for the first offense, $2 for the second 
offense, and a fine of $50 or imprisonment for 
not more than three months for the third viola- 
tion. 


Summer “Bookmobile.” The Chicago Public 
Library is sending out a “bookmobile,” con- 
sisting of a car and trailer, to city playgrounds 
and parks in an attempt to interest children 
in books without interfering with their summer 
play activities. The sides of the trailer open 
to display book shelves and books are issued to 
the children on their library cards. The “book- 
mobile” also visits sections of the city without 
branch libraries, as well as orphan homes, settle- 
ment houses, and institutions for crippled chil- 
dren. 


Civil Service Fees. A law requiring fees of 
all applicants for all municipal civil service jobs 
in New York’State was passed in the recent leg- 
islative session. The fees range from 50 cents 
to $5, and are paid into the city’s general fund. 


Parking Pays a Profit. Parking meters in the 
downtown district of Wilmington, Delaware, 
are returning an average of $89 a day or $27,- 
000 annually for the joint use of the street and 
sewer department and the bureau of police to 
handle the traffic and parking problem. The 
money is set aside in a special fund for erec- 
tion and maintenance of street signs and traffic 
markers and for enforcement of traffic regula- 
tions in the metered zones. 


Ten States Survey Tax Structures. With an 
eye toward improving their revenue systems, at 
least ten states this year have ordered special 
studies of their tax structures. All east of the 
Mississippi River except one, the states include 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. In addition, 
tax study commissions in Michigan and New 
Jersey are continuing studies begun in 1938. 


Fancy Fire Fighters. Oklahoma City firemen 
have discarded old-fashioned fire helmets in 
favor of new aluminum streamlined helmets 
similar in appearance to a doughboy’s trench 
hat. The new hats are said to be far stronger 
and a great deal lighter and more comfortable 
than the previous headpiece. The old helmets 
were worn only in emergency situations but the 
new headgear will be worn in answering all 
calls. 


Using Utility Profits. More than 50 per cent 
of the general expense of the city government 
in Ames, Iowa, comes from money transferred 
from the municipal utilities. Last year the tax 
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levy in Ames amounted to $63,000 and the city 
anticipates for 1939 a total of $86,000 in lieu 
of taxes from utilities and a tax levy of $60,000. 


Saving on Callable Bonds. The city of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, will save $77,000 in 
interest by refunding $600,000 in water revenue 
bonds issued in 1933 bearing 4% per cent in- 
terest. The new bonds mature from 1940 to 
1947, early maturities carrying 1% per cent 
coupons and later maturities 14% per cent 
coupons. 


Michigan’s Personnel Service. The Personnel 
Service of the Michigan Municipal League, 
which installs personnel systems and does per- 
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sonnel work on a contractual basis for cities, is 
now almost 70 per cent self supporting. The 
Service does all the personnel work for Kalama- 
zoo, Royal Oak, and Saginaw, as well as part 
of the personnel work for about 20 other cities 
—hboth inside and outside the state. 


Pays Candidates’ Expenses. The civil service 
commission of Tucson, Arizona, paid the trav- 
elling expenses of five candidates for a munici- 
pal position who had to come to that city for 
an oral examination. These five, who were the 
only ones successfully to pass the written ex- 
amination in the nation-wide competition, were 
seeking the position of assistant to the chief of 
police. 














Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITION OPEN 


UREAU of the Budget, Executive Office of 

the President. Chief Budget Examiner 
($6,500 a year), and Principal Budget Examiner 
($5,600 a year). Unassembled competitive ex- 
amination announced on August 25 by the 
United States Civil Service Commission. Appli- 
cants must have had at least seven years 
progressively responsible experience as a budget 
officer with a public agency, or as a city or 
county manager, or administrative officer of a 
major unit in federal, state, or local govern- 
ment. Maximum age, 55. A number of appoint- 
ments will be made. For further information 
secure announcement No. 92 and application 
blank from any first class post office or from the 
Commission. Closing date September 12; west- 
ern states, September 15. 


APPOINTMENTS 


JoHN IGLAUER kas been appointed a staff 
member of the International City Managers’ 
Association to succeed Herbert A. Simon. Mr. 
Iglauer did undergraduate work at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Stanford 
University and graduate work in public admin- 


istration at the School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs of Syracuse University. 

HERBERT A. S1mMoON, who has been a staff 
member of the International City Managers’ 
Association during the past year, has joined the 
staff of the Bureau of Public Administration at 
the University of California to direct a program 
of research in the field of municipal measure- 
ment. 

Harotp A. STONE, who has been in charge 
of the study of council manager cities sponsored 
by the Committee on Public Administration of 
the Social Science Research Council, has been 
appointed as a consultant in co-ordination and 
procedures in the Office of Budget and Accounts 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Stone has been engaged in governmental 
research work in Cleveland, Los Angeles, and 
New Orleans. 

O. W. Witson, who has been on the staff of 
Public Administration Service during the sum- 
mer, has been appointed professor of police ad- 
ministration at the University of California. 
Mr. Wilson, a graduate of the University of 
California, has taught police traffic administra- 
tion at Harvard University, and for eleven 
years was chief of police at Wichita, Kansas. 


























Locat HoustInc AUTHORITY ADMINISTRA- 
TION: A MANUAL From EARLY EXPERI- 
ENCE. National Association of Housing 


Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

1939. Variously paged. $2.50. 

This excellent manual discusses the functions 
of local housing authorities, organization of the 
authority, administrative and part-time and 
special personnel, administrative relationships 
of authorities, housing authority finance, and 
administrative procedures. Purchasers of the 
manual will be sent additions and revisions as 
published during the next year. 


How Municripat Frre DEFENSES AFFECT 
INSURANCE Rates. By Orin F. Nolting. 
International City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 
101pp. $1.50. 

This practical manual makes available the 
fire insurance classification of cities for insur- 
ance purposes, as determined by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. It tells how the 


OTHER PUI 
GENERAL 
County ConsotipaTion. By the Kentucky 


Legislative Council and the State Planning 


Board. 1939. 27pp. 

DrRECTORY OF Mayors, CLerKs, City Man- 
AGERS, ENGINEERS AND ATTORNEYS. League 
of Iowa Municipalities, 21 Main Street, 
Marshalltown. 1939. 

1939-40 DrtREcTORY OF OFFICIALS IN SOUTH 
Dakota. League of South Dakota Munici- 


palities, University of South Dakota, Vermil- 
lion. 1939. 

FILMING SocraL Facts; A SYMPOSIUM ON THE 
MAKING AND Use oF Motion Pictures. By 
B. N. Skellie and others. Social Work Pub- 
licity Council, 130 East 22 Street, New York. 
1939. 19pp. 50 cents. 

GOVERNMENT Pusticity. By James L. Mc- 
Camy. University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 1939. 275pp. $2.50. 

KANSAS DIRECTORY OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND 
INDEX TO COUNTIES AND CiTIEs, 1939-40. 
League of Kansas Municipalities, Lawrence, 
Kansas. July 1, 1939. 148pp. $10. 


The Pick of the Month. 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 


-~ 
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Grading Schedule is applied to a municipality, 
how a city official can use the report of the 
grading engineers, and how to reduce fire losses 
and insurance rates. The report also explains 
how fire insurance rates are established and how 
fire losses and the city’s classification are re- 
lated to insurance rates. The entire Grading 
Schedule is included in this report. 


PURCHASING For SMALL Cities. By Russell 
Forbes and staff of Public Administration 
Service. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 22pp. 
50 cents. 

This practical manual discusses (1) how to 
establish a purchasing system, and (2) how to 
operate the purchasing department once it is 
established. ‘Small cities” (in the title) should 
include practically all except the very largest 
cities because the recommendations are of value 
in any jurisdiction. Municipal officials can use 
this report in checking their procedues to see 
where improvements can be made. 


LICATIONS 


LocaL GOVERNMENT IN Europe. Edited by 
William Anderson. D. Appleton — Century 
Company, 35 West 32 Street, New York. 
1939. 453pp. $4.00. 


LocaAL GOVERNMENT IN Two RvrRAL OHIO 
Counties. By H. R. Moore. Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio. 1938. 
48pp. 


WRITING EFFECTIVE GOVERNMENT LETTERS. By 
James F. Grady and Milton Hall. Employee 
Training Publications, Box 71, Washington, 
D. C. 1939. 109pp. $1.50. 


EDUCATION 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
By the United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 55pp. 15 cents. 
LocaL ScHOOL Units Project, PRINCIPLES AND 
PROCEDURES IN THE ORGANIZATION OF SATIS- 


FACTORY LocaL ScHooLt Units. By Henry 
F. Alves and Edgar L. Morphet. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 1939. 164pp. 


25 cents. 
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FINANCE 


FEDERAL OWNERSHIP OF REAL ESTATE AND ITs 
3EARING ON STATE AND LocaAL TAXATION. 
76th Congress, Ist Session. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1939. 65 
cents. 

THE FEE SysteEM AS A METHOD OF COMPEN- 
SATING CouNTY OFFICcIALs. By the State 
Planning Board of Kentucky. 1939. 71pp. 

FirTH PROGRESS REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON ASSESSMENT ORGANIZATION AND PERSON- 
NEL. By the National Association of Assess- 
ing Officers, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago. 
1939. 25pp. 75 cents. 

GROSS AND NET DEBT, BY STATES: 1937; AND 
COMPARATIVE NET DEBT FoR 1932. United 
States Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D. C. August 3, 1939. Spp. 

MICHIGAN CITIES AND VILLAGES, ASSESSED VAL- 
UATIONS, TAX Rates, LEviEs, COLLECTIONS, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS ReEceErIPTs, 1938. By the 
Michigan Municipal League, 205 South State 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1939. 

PROPERTY TAX ADMINISTRATION. Bureau of 
Government, University of Michigan. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 1939. 21pp. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF TAX LAW RE- 
VISION. By the Commission, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 1939. 29pp. 


FIRE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Forty-THIRD ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION 
AssociATION. The Association, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston. 1939, 512pp. 

REGULATIONS FOR (1) DESIGN, INSTALLATION 
AND CONSTRUCTION OF CONTAINERS AND PER- 
TINENT EQUIPMENT FOR THE STORAGE AND 
HANDLING OF LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GASES. 
40pp. (2) INSTALLATION OF AIR CONDITION- 
ING, WARM AIR HEATING, AIR COOLING AND 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS. 27pp. (3) INSTALLA- 
TION AND OPERATION OF CENTRIFUGAL FIRE 
Pumps. 52pp. Recommended by the National 
Fire Protection Association. National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New 
York. 1939. 

HEALTH 

Economic Aspects OF MEDICAL SERVICES. By 
Paul A. Dodd and E. F. Penrose. Graphic 
Arts Press, Inc., 914 Twentieth Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 480pp. $3.75. 


HOUSING 


DesicN oF Low-ReNnt Hovusinc PRoJEcts; 
PLANNING THE SITE. By the United States 
Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 1939. 
84pp. 


InguiRY SERVICE; URBAN HousING SURVEYS. 
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3y the National Association of Housing Of- 
ficials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. Janu- 
ary 10, 1939. 9pp. 25 cents. 

LAND, MATERIALS, AND LABor Costs (HOUSING). 
Six Parts. By the National Resources Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C. 1939. 101lpp. 30 
cents. 

PuBLIC RELATIONS OF LocAL HousInG AUTHOR- 
ITIES. National Association of Housing Off- 
cials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. July, 
1939. 38pp. $1.00. 

SUMMARY OF GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND 
MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR USHA AIDED 
Proyects. USHA, Washington, D. C. 1939. 
26pp. 


JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL’S SURVEY OF RELEASE 
Procepures. Volume 3, Pardon; Volume 4, 
Parole. United States Attorney General, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 323pp. 664pp. 45 
cents each volume. 

PERSONNEL 

AN APPROACH TO More OBJECTIVE ORAL TEsTs. 
By Samuel H. Ordway Jr. and James C. 
O’Brien. Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion, P. O. Box 266, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 3lpp. 25 cents. 

CiviIL SERVICE PROCEDURES FOR SOCIAL WorK 
Positions. By Florence Booth. American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1939. 78pp. $1.00. 

CREDIT UNIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS. By Joseph 
L. Snider. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 1939. 142pp. $2.50. 

MEN AT Work: A ProGress REPORT ON THE 
Civi_ SERVICE ASSEMBLY’S SURVEY OF PUB- 
LIC PERSONNEL POLICIES AND PRACTICES. By 
the Civil Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1939. 19pp. 50 cents. 

PoLitics AND PuBLic Service. By Leonard D. 
White and T. V. Smith. Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33 Street, New York. 1939. 361pp. 
$3.00. 

PLANNING 


City PLANNING; WuHy AND How. By Harold 
M. Lewis. Longmans, Green and Company, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1939. 257pp. 
$2.50. 
PARK, PARKWAY AND RECREATIONAL AREA 
Stupy. By Nevada State Planning Board 


and others. Carson City, Nevada. 1938. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CITY PLANNING 
AND ZONING. By the American Bar Associa- 
tion, 1138 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
1939. Spp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Division OF CosTS AND RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
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Pusiic Works. By Simon E. Leland and 
others, for National Resources Committee. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 1939. 193pp. 25 cents. 

GRANTS-IN-AID UNDER THE PuBLIC WorKS 
ADMINISTRATION. (A study in federal-state- 
local relations.) By J. Kerwin Williams. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York. 1939. 292pp. $3.75. 

METHODS AND Practices To BE FOLLOWED IN 
CarE oF PusLic BurLpInGs. Department of 
Public Works, Bureau of Public Buildings, 
Municipal Building, New York City. 


TRAFFIC 


Auto ACCIDENTS IN SPOKANE, 1938. By the 
City Plan Commission, Spokane, Washington. 
1939. 30pp. 

UTILITIES 


RESULTS OF MUNICIAL LIGHTING PLANTS. 
(Record of 717 cities under municipal own- 
ership, rates in effect 1938-1939.) Burns & 
McDonnell Engineering Company, 107 West 
Linwood Boulevard, Kansas City, Missouri. 
1939. 380pp. $5.00. 

TypicAL Net MoNnTHLY BILLS FoR ELECTRICAL 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 






SERVICE; CiTIES OF 50,000 POPULATION oR 
More. Federal Power Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. January 1, 1939. 42pp. 10 cents. 


WELFARE 


ADMINISTERING UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION; A COMPARISON AND A CRITIQUE. By 
R. Clyde White. University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 1939. 312pp. 
$2.00. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC RELIEF IN 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON County. Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research, Inc. Lev- 
erone bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 1938. 247pp. 
$1.00 plus postage. 

BUDGETARY STANDARDS AND PRACTICES IN ILLI- 
Nos DuRING OcTOBER 1938. By the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission, 222 W. North 
Bank Drive, Chicago. 1939. 64pp. 

EMERGENCY RELIEF IN MICHIGAN, 1933-1939, 
By George F. Granger and Lawrence R. 
Klein. State Emergency Welfare Relief Com- 
mission, Lansing, Michigan. 1939. 177pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF JUVENILE CourRT JUDGES 
oF AMERICA: 1939. The Association, 2163 
East 22 Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 1939. 











Announcing 


Fire Adminstration. 





The Seventh of Our Series of Correspondence Courses 


LOCAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


VERY AMERICAN MUNICIPALITY (city, county, or township) is trying to 
EB solve its welfare problem. This course analyzes the local welfare 
problem, discusses the content of a welfare program, and points out the 
administrative principles and devices that have best stood the severe test of 
actual practice. This course is not prepared for the case worker but for those 
responsible for the planning and direction of local welfare programs. 


6 pm COURSES in the series now available are: The American City and Its 
Government, Municipal Personnel, Public Works, Finance, Police, and 


‘byony IN PREPARATION: Local Planning Administration, Municipal Recre- 
ation Administration, and the Technique of Municipal Administration. 


For enrollment blanks and further information address: 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
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